Strikingly, Adolf Hitler’s own reaction to this possibility was not 
different. Just weeks prior to this, in June 1942, his minister of armaments, 
Albert Speer, was confirming Hitler’s view that there was “not very much 
profit” in pursuing an atom bomb project during the war, mainly because it 
would not be successful within Hitler’s two-year deadline for victory, but 
also for another reason: 
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In ignorance of this German decision that month against a bomb project, 
and facing the possibility that earth might become forever a barren rock 
after a very brief glow, Compton and Oppenheimer “agreed there could be 
only one answer. Oppenheimer’s team must go ahead with their 
calculations. Unless they came up with a firm and reliable conclusion that 
our atomic bombs could not explode the air or the sea, these bombs must 
never be made.”209 

Facing, indeed, possibilities that no human being had ever confronted 
before, one would like to think that this was an inevitable judgment. It turns 
out, that was far from being so. In fact, Compton didn’t entirely hold to it 
himself. 

The Manhattan Project did continue, at full blast (so to speak), but not 
because further calculations and partial tests proved beyond doubt that there 
was no possibility of what became known as “atmospheric ignition.” Some 
scientists may have come to trust Bethe’s calculations, or really, his initial 
gut feeling, that this result was “impossible.” But many others did not. 


